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RECORD OF POLITICAL EVENTS 

[From November 7, 1915, to July 31, 1916.] 

I. THE EUROPEAN WAR. 
THE 'WESTERW FRONT. — The winter months witnessed no major 
operation on the Western front. Fewer men were exposed in the first -line 
trenches and greater reliance was placed upon the technical devices of 
modern trench warfare: the high explosive shell, the "curtain of fire," 
the machine-gun, the mechanical bomb-thrower, the hand grenade, the 
gas bomb, asphyxiating gas, and the deadly jet of liquid fire. In the ab- 
sence of more weighty events, official communiques described the individual 
exploits of reckless aviators, or petty battles for the crater of an exploded 
mine, or inconsequential bombardments. Spasmodic local conflicts of 
more sanguinary character advanced the German line at Hooge (in Bel- 
gium), at Vimy (in Artois), at Frise (on the Somme), and on the Butte de 
Tahure (in Champagne); in compensation, the French won the "La 
Courtine " intrenchment in Champagne and the peak of Hartmannsweiler- 
kopf in Alsace. — This desultory fighting occupied the interval from the 
cessation of the Allies' offensive in September-October to the beginning of 
a terrific German assault on Verdun, February 21, 1916. Eight German 
army corps, under the general command of the Crown Prince, and enor- 
mous quantities of heavy artillery were concentrated against the secondary 
fortifications seven or eight miles north of Verdun. Then suddenly on 
February 19-20 a bombardment of unprecedented intensity announced the 
beginning of the greatest battle of the war. On February 21, under cover 
of incessant artillery fire, German infantry in irresistible masses was hurled 
against the demolished fortifications. The French line yielded. By its 
initial impact, the German onslaught swept the French from the Meuse 
peninsula, back to the Cote de Poivre and Vaux (5 J4 miles northwest of 
Verdun); within the first week the commanding hill-fort of Douaumont (4 
miles from Verdun) had succumbed to headlong infantry and pulverizing 
artillery attacks. During the second week, the French line east of Verdun 
was crushed back to the strong line of the heights of the Meuse and a 
savage struggle was waged in the outskirts of Vaux village. Then the 
storm center shifted to the west bank of the Meuse. Forges, Regn6ville, 
Malancourt, Haucourt, and Bfthincourt were captured in rapid succession. 
But in April the German drive west of the Meuse slackened. Further 
progress was barred by a French salient of great natural strength, resting 
on Hill 304 and the bicuspidate ridge called Le Mort Homme (Hills 265 
and 295). Moreover, General Joffre was able to stiffen his line with rein- 
forcements, since the British had replaced French troops north of the 
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Somme river and now held ninety miles of the Western front. The arrival 
of Russian contingents, numerically inconsiderable though they were, 
stimulated confidence. Consequently on May 22 General Joffre struck a 
counter -blow. By a gallant assault French infantry carried Ft. de Douau- 
mont, May 22. But a fresh German effort recaptured Ft. de Douaumont, 
May 24, and during the ensuing month a terrific battle northeast of Verdun 
delivered Ft. de Vaux (June 2-7), Damloup village, Thiaumont redoubt 
(June 23), and Fleury (June 24) into the hands of the German Crown 
Prince. Early in July possession of the Thiaumont and Damloup redoubts 
was strenuously contested, in the communiques as well as in reality. With 
the opening of the Anglo-French offensive on the Somme, however, Ger- 
man troops were shifted from Verdun, and apparently the great battle 
began to flicker out. — July saw the opening of a long-heralded Anglo-French 
offensive. France had trained raw youths of the 1917 class; Great 
Britain had introduced conscription to supply effectives for the great drive. 
How many of these had been thrown into the breach at Verdun could not 
be ascertained, but according to journalistic estimates more than a million 
bayonets and half a million camp and hospital helpers were available. A 
host of heavy guns, among them new British fifteeii-inch mortars, show- 
ered a million shells daily on the elaborate German defenses, preparing the 
way for infantry attacks. Finally on July i, early in the morning, the 
Anglo-French drive began, over a front of 40 kilometres, on both sides of 
the Somme river. The first day's battle gave the French Hardecourt and 
the outskirts of Curlu, north of the Somme, and Dompierre, Becquincourt, 
Bussu, and Fay, south of the Somme. The brunt of their attack was 
towards the important railway center of P^ronne, six miles distant. Sim- 
ultaneously the British forces, to the north of General Foch's French army, 
' ' broke into the German forward system of defences on a front of 16 miles " 
and struck toward Bapaume, nine or ten miles to the northeast of their line 
and about 1 3 miles northwest of P^ronne. Within a week the British had 
captured Montauban 0uly i), Mametz, Fricourt (2), La Boisselle(3); and the 
French, making more rapid progress, had taken Frise (July 2), Mereaucourt 
wood (3), Herbecourt (3), Assevillers (3), Feuillferes (3), Flaucourt (3), 
Buscourt (3), Barleux (4), Belloy-en-Santerre (4), Hem (5), and Estr6es 
(5). The second week brought the British into the Bois des Trones (July 
8-14), Contalmaison (10), Mametz wood (12), Bazentin-le-Petit (14), and 
Longueval (14). General Foch, during the second week, stormed Harde- 
court (which had been lost on July 4) and Mamelon (8), and carried the 
village of Biaches (9), La Maisonette Farm (10), and Hill 97 (10) over- 
looking P^ronne. A fortnight's fighting had advanced the French line 
over a front of 10^ miles to a maximum depth of 6 miles and conquered 
80 square miles of territory ; the French had taken 12,235 prisoners ; the 
British, about 10,000. The third week witnessed vigorous German counter- 
attacks at Biaches (July 15), La Maisonette (15), and Longueval (18). 
The Anglo-French advance came almost to a standstill, although a general 
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assault along the whole front from Pozieres to Vermandovillers, carried out 
by seventeen divisions (probably about 250,000 men), pressed the German 
line back 800 yards on a three-kilometre front south of Hardecourt and 
carried the German first line trenches from Estr^es to Vermandovillers 
(two miles north of Chaulnes). The fourth week brought the British into 
Pozieres, after several days of furious attacks and counter-attacks. 

THE EASTERN FRONT.— From October to June the badly battered 
Russian army rested on the defensive, behind the Tirul swamps, the Dwina 
river, the lakes around Dvinsk, the Oginski canal, the Pripet marshes, and 
the Styr river. The Austro-German armies, depleted to provide effectives 
for the Serbian campaign (see infra, p. 5), were for the most pan content 
to perfect their intrenched positions with barbed-wire entanglements and 
blockhouses. Only feeble efforts were made towards Riga and Dvinsk. 
Equally futile were Russian winter attacks against Czernowitz, in the ex- 
treme south, and among the lake and river mazes of the north. In June, 
however, the Russians initiated an offensive of formidable proportions, pre- 
cisely at the moment when the Verdun and Trentino battles most impera- 
tively demanded a further weakening of the Austro-German Eastern front. 
In preparation for the drive, young recruits of the 191 7 class had replenished 
the Russian ranks. General Ivanov had been superseded by the able and 
energetic General Brusilov in command of the Russian left wing. A more 
nearly adequate supply of munitions was now available from new domestic 
arsenals and from Japan. General Brusilov attacked on a front from 
Kolki (on the Styr) to Czernowitz and Bessarabia. His northern wing 
speedily captured the Volhynian fortresses of Lutsk, June 6, and Dubno, 
June 10, and pressed on across the Styr to Torchin on the road to Vladimir 
Volynski and to the Stokhod river, on the Lutsk-Kovel road. On the rail- 
way from Dubno towards Lemberg, Radziwilov was entered by Russian 
cavalry, June 16. Brusilov's center drove General von Bothmer back from 
the western bank of the Sereth, and captured Buczacz on the Stripa, June 
10. The extreme left of the Russian hne, under General von Letchitzky, 
compelled General Pflanzer to evacuate the important city of Czernowitz, 
June 17, and pressed on eagerly to complete the conquest of Bukovina. 
While Russian cavalry pursued the fleeing Austrians in western Bukovina 
up the slopes of the Carpathian mountains, General Letchitzky advanced 
in force up the Pruth valley into Eastern Galicia, inflicted a "great defeat " 
upon the Austrians, and occupied Kolomea, about June 30. On July i 
the Russian war office announced the capture of 217,000 prisoners between 
June 4 and June 30, inclusive ; an official contradiction was issued in 
Vienna, and in Berlin the statement was made that the Russian losses 
during June amounted to more than 262,000 in killed alone. In July 
General Letchitzky approached Jablonica pass, the great eastern gateway 
leading into Hungary through the Carpathian ridge. In the Dniester valley, 
General Bothmer was thrown back upon the Koropice torrent, twelve miles 
west of the Stripa river. Meantime the Russian armies in Volhynia, 
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hitherto stubbornly held in check by General von Linsingen, suddenly re- 
sumed their forward thrust. During the second week of July the Russian 
general Kaledines pushed forward from the Styr to the Stokhod river, fol- 
lowing the line of the Kiev-Sarny railway straight towards Kovel. In three 
days he advanced twenty-five miles. While Kaledines paused before the 
Stokhod line, only twenty miles east of Kovel, General Sakarov, southeast 
of Lutsk, drove forward in a new direction, capturing 26,000 prisoners in 
a decisive battle near Zklin, July 16-21, sweeping the left bank of the lower 
Lipa, and capturing Verben and Berestechk, west of the Styr, and Brody, 
east of the Styr. 

ITAIiIAN FHONT. — The increased activity on the Italian front at the 
end of October failed to produce important results. In their operations 
against the Tyrol, the Italian mountaineers in November made some 
progress in the regions of Stelfio pass and Tonale pass, on the extreme 
west ; they occupied the Ledro valley, west of Lake Garda, captured 
Austrian positions in the Gindicaria valley, and approached the gates of 
Riva ; in the Adige valley the Italian front was brought close up to 
Rovereto ; and in the Sugana valley Rocegno was stormed, February 25. 
In the Venetian and Carnic Alps, Italian detachmenst continued their work 
of seizing and fortifying dominant peaks. The most considerable infantry 
engagements, however, occurred on the Isonzo front, where the main 
weight of the Italian army was hurled in vain against the virtually impreg- 
nable Austrian positions about Goritz, Doberdo and Tolmino. The 
Italian offensive lost its vigor about the middle ef December, having sus- 
tained terrible losses, 150,000 men, according to Austrian reports. — All 
previous Austro-Italian operations were dwarfed by the Austrian offensive 
begun about May 15. Some sixteen or more Austro-Hungarian divisions 
were massed in the Tientino sector. Heavy Austrian siege artillery was 
trained on the Italian line. Insufficiently intrenched, the Italians were 
swept back with amazing rapidity. By May 31, they had lost Zugna Torta, 
Pasubio, Val Posina, Arsiero, Asiago, and Borgo, and thirty thousand 
prisoners. At its apogee, in the middle of June, the Austrian drive had 
reconquered 270 square miles of Austrian territory and conquered 230 
miles of Italy. The Italian commander on the Trentino front. General 
Brusati, was retired in disgrace. About June 17, however, the Austrians 
began to withdraw troops for defense against the Russian drive, and their 
Trentino offensive weakened. The Italian defense, on the other hand, 
was reinforced by a large army, estimated as high as 500,000 men, which 
had been prepared for a new Isonzo offensive. The Austrian army which 
had threatened to pass between Asiago and Arsiero and descend upon 
Vicenza was halted in a fierce battle on the wooded plateau of Sette Com- 
muni and thrown back in confusion. On June 26 the Italians announced 
the recapture of Asiago, Cesuna, and Monte Cengio ; the following day, 
Posina and Arsiero. In July the Italian advance was checked, without 
regaining the greater part of the territory lost in May and June. 
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BALKAN FRONT. — The conquest of Serbia, begun on October 6, 
proceeded with such irresistible precision that by the end of November the 
Bulgarian and Austro-German armies had closed upon the plains of Kossovo, 
only to find that the shattered Serbian army had fled across the western 
border ; in the words of the German communiqu6, ' ' with the flight of the 
scanty remnants of the Serbian army into the Albanian mountains, our 
main operations are closed." A hostile Serbia no longer obstructed the 
all-important rail route from Berlin and Vienna through Belgrade and Nish 
to Sofia and Constantinople. The vast natural resources of Asiatic Turkey 
were at German disposal. Trainloads of German guns, munitions, and 
officers were hastened to succor Turkey. British journals began appre- 
hensively to discuss the possibility of a Turco-Teutonic attack on Egypt or 
India. — The importance of the Serbian campaign might well have warranted 
Great Britain and France in lending more generous aid to Serbia. Land- 
ing half a million men at Saloniki might have brought Greece into the war 
as an active ally, saved Serbia, crushed Bulgaria, thwarted von Macken- 
sen. Landing less than two hundred thousand men simply irritated 
Greece, failed of saving Serbia, and seriously damaged the Entente's 
prestige in the Balkans. Rather than sanction this feeble course, M. 
Th6ophile Delcass6, the able foreign minister of France, resigned his 
cabinet post, October 13 ; Sir Edward Carson, British attorney-general, 
followed suit, October 18. The calamity predicted by Carson and feared 
by Delcass6 was soon realized in fact. The Anglo-French army which 
had disembarked at Saloniki in October (see last Record, p. 705) found itself 
too weak to outflank General Todorov, in the Vardar valley, and after 
advancing as far as Kuprili (Veles), impotently fell back to Krivolak and 
the Tzema river. There the Allies rested while the Bulgarians compelled 
a small Serbian army to abandon its gallant defense of Babuna pass, and 
captured Monastir, December 2. The battle of the Vardar ensued. The 
wings of the Anglo-French salient were crushed in by powerful blows. 
Finally, the English evacuated their position, and the whole Anglo-French 
force sought refuge inside the Greek frontier. At Saloniki they established 
an "impregnable"' intrenched camp, while the Bulgarians paused at the 
frontier. In May the Bulgarians advanced into Greek territory and seized 
Forts Rupel and Dragotin. Some Serbian troops, possibly 125,00x3, which 
made their way through Montenegro and Albania to the Adriatic coast, 
were reorganized on the Greek islands of Corfu and Fano and ultimately 
transferred to Saloniki. — The conquest of Montenegro followed rapidly 
upon the Serbian debacle. Strong Austrian columns from the east con- 
verged upon the interior during December ; in January another Austrian 
army stormed the natural fortress of Mt. Lovchen and easily captured 
Cetinje, the capital city, January 16. Peace negotiations were rendered 
abortive by Austria-Hungary's insistence on too humiliating terms. King 
Nicholas made good his escape, leaving his country in the invader's hand. 
From Montenegro the Austrians pressed southward into Albsuila, stormed 
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Scutari in the last week of Januar)', and compelled the Italians to evacuate 
Durazzo at the close of February. The Bulgarians meanwhile penetrated 
central Albania from the east, captured Elbassan in February, and menaced 
the town of Aviona, where Italian and Albanian troops still held out. 

ON THE TURKISH FROITrS The operations on the various Turkish 

fronts assumed additional interest after the conquest of Serbia. Success 
for the Anglo-French campaign at the Dardanelles would now have been 
of tremendous consequence, to retrieve the Allies' lost prestige in the 
Balkans, to deprive the Central Powers of the strategic and economic value 
of Asiatic Turkey, to eliminate a possibility of Turco-Teutonic offensive 
against Egypt, Persia, or India, as well as to enable Russia freely to ex- 
change her superabundant wheat for direly needed high explosives. But 
the Dardanelles campaign no longer gave promise of success. The resig- 
nation of the French naval commander Vice-Admiral Lapeyr^re, October 
II, and the recall, October i8, of Sir Ian Hamilton, the general command- 
ing the British land forces, pointed to defeat. Sir Ian Hamilton' s successor. 
Sir Charles Monro, prolonged the costly offensive on the tip of the Galli- 
poli peninsula and captured 280 yards of Turkish trenches along the Krithia 
Nullah. General Monro subsequently admitted that the British lines pos- 
sessed "every possible military defect." Premier Asquith and Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill, in the British House of Commons, maintained that the 
enterprise, while failing of obvious success, had at least diverted Turkish 
troops from possible attacks against Egypt or Persia. At last on the night 
of December 19 the Australasian troops skilfully evacuated their positions 
at Suvla Bay and Anzac cove. About 40,000 men were still left on the tip 
of the peninsula, French troops holding about a third of the line. These 
troops were also furtively withdrawn, January 8. The campaign thus 
ignominiously concluded cost Great Britain 117,549 casualties, including 
28,200 killed, 78,095 wounded, and 11,254 missing, besides an enormous 
number of men incapacitated by sickness. In the first few days of Decem- 
ber, alone, some 300 men lost their lives in a bitter storm and 10,000 were 
placed on the sick list. Reports published by General Sir Ian Hamilton and 
General Monro implied that lack of experienced leadership, mismanage- 
ment, a deficient water supply, and inclement weather had enhanced the 
difficulty of a naturally arduous campaign and greatly augmented the toll of 
sick, wounded and killed. A rather tardy oiTicial investigation of the mat- 
ter was instituted by the British government in July. — That the Turkish 
forces set free by the Allies' evacuation of Gallipoli peninsula would be em- 
ployed in an attack upon ISgypt was generally predicted. The expected 
campaign failed to materialize, however, and only insignificant engagements 
were reported in the area east of the Suez canal. (See also Operations in 
Africa, infra, p. 7.) — ^Against the strategic British position of Aden, at the 
southernmost tip of Arabia, unimportant Arab forces delivered inconsequen- 
tial attacks. — More serious fighting occurred in Mesopotamia. A British 
column under General Townshend ascended the Tigris river to Ctesiphon 
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(within 18 miles of Bagdad) and there defeated more than 13,000 Turks, 
capturing 1350, November 22-24. As the Turks received timely reinforce- 
ments, however, Townshend fell back to Lajj (November 25-26), Aziziyah 
(November 27), Umm-al-Tubal (November 30). By December 3, Town- 
shend had reached Kut-el-Amara. He had retreated over 100 miles in 
7 days. Losses of 4500 were officially admitted by the British. At Kut- 
el-Amara, in a " U " shaped loop of the Tigris, General Townshend with 
his rear guard was surrounded and besieged, December 6-7, by Nur-ed- 
Din Pasha. Relief expeditions led by Generals Aylmer and Gorringe 
pushed up the valley to within gunshot of Kut-el-Amara. Nine tons of 
provisions were dropped from aeroplanes for the starving garrison. But 
hunger at last compelled Townshend to capitulate, on April 28, with 2970 
British and 6000 Indian soldiers (Turkish report, 13,300). — Greater success 
attended the Russian operations against Turkey. On the Russo-Turkish 
front in Armenia, a decisive battle in January shattered the Turkish line on 
the Arasa river and near Lake Tortum. The Russians claimed 4000 
prisoners. Grand Duke Nicholas forthwith dispatched General Yudenitch 
with a strong Russian army against the city of Erzerum, 60 miles west of 
the frontier. This place was situated on a plateau 6000 feet high, flanked 
by mountains, and strongly defended by 18 forts, over 300 guns, and about 
90,000 men. The eminent German strategist. Field Marshal von der 
Goltz, conducted the defense. Under the circumstances, the capture of 
Erzerum after a five days' assault, February 16, was little short of spec- 
tacular. About 13,000 men and 323 guns were taken, the bulk of the 
Turkish army having made good its escape. Under the general direction 
of the Grand Duke Nicholas, the Russian armies on a far-flung fan-shaped 
front now pushed forward in five principal columns. The most northerly 
skirted the Black Sea coast, captured the very important seaport of Trebi- 
zond, April 18, and then pushed on toward Platana and Djivizlyk in May 
and June. A second Russian column under General Yudenitch pressed 
northwest and west from Erzerum, penetrated the mountainous region of 
the upper Choruk, captured Mamakhatum (announced July 12), Baiburt 
(July 16), Ardasa, Gumushkaneh (July 22), and Erzingan (July 25). "Old 
Armenia " was thus almost wholly delivered into Russian possession. More 
southerly Russian armies captured Mush (February 18) and Bitlis (March 
3) and struck towards Diarbekr, with the aim of cutting the Bagdad rail- 
way route ; the fourth Russian column, with Mosul as its objective, and the 
fifth, painfully toiling westward along the mountainous caravan route from 
Kermanshah (see infra, p. 70) to Bagdad, met with severe reverses. The 
fifth Russian army, indeed, was compelled to evacuate Kermanshah early 
in July. 

OPERATIONS IN AFRICA. — The German-colonial garrison of Kam- 
erun was overwhelmed by converging British, French, and Belgian columns. 
The German governor, Herr Ebermaier, and the commandant, Zimmer- 
mann, made good their escape in January ; on February 6 the Spanish 
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government announced that 900 (German and 14,000 colonial troops had 
taken refuge in Spanish Guinea. The conquest of Kamerun was com- 
pleted in February. — German East Africa, the sole remaining German 
colony, was stubbornly defended by some 4000 Germans with the aid of 
30,000 or more native soldiers and of the big g^ns from the " Konigsburg." 
British and Belgian forces closed in from all sides. But the most serious 
invasion came from British East Africa, whence General Jan Christian 
Smuts led 25,000 South African troops around the forested slopes of 
Kilimanjaro and into the heart of German East Africa, towards Kondoa 
and Kilimatinde. Other British troops conquered the Pangani valley and 
the Moshi-Tanga railway, between Kilimanjaro and the coast. — During 
the winter of 1915-1916 the desert hinterland of Italian Iiibya and western 
Egypt was overrun by rebel Mohammedan tribesmen, the Senussi, with 
the aid and encouragement of Turkish officers and ^tators, among them, 
Nuri, Bey, brother of the Turkish war minister. — In the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, Ali Dinar, the insurgent sultan of Darfur, was defeated by Colonel 
Kelly and expelled from his capital. El Fasher, on May 23. 

THE ENTRY OF FORTUGAIi. — Portugal entered the war as the four- 
teenth belligerent, March 9. In accordance with the Anglo-Portuguese 
treaty of alliance, which bound Portugal to furnish 10,000 troops if re- 
quired, the Portuguese government at an early stage in the war had declared 
its readiness to stand by Great Britain. Accordingly in February Sir 
Edward Grey requested Portugal to seize all German ships interned in 
Portuguese waters. This order, almost synchronizing with the Italian de- 
cision, February 29, to requisition German vessels, was doubtless dictated 
by the serious inadequacy of even Great Britain's enormous merchant 
marine to furnish transportation for troops, military supplies, and com- 
merce (see in/ra, p. 43). Psssibly, also, a redistribution of Portuguese 
colonies, 800,000 square miles in extent, might be necessary in the general 
territorial readjustment at the conclusion of peace. Obeying the British 
request, the Portuguese government on February 23-24 seized about two 
score Austrian and German vessels. The German government replied with 
a declaration of war, March 9. The German declaration of war, it is 
worth noting, enumerated various other breaches of neutrality by Portugal ; 
for example, Portugal had allowed British troops to pass through the Portu- 
guese African colony of Mozambique. Austria- Hungary severed relations 
with Portugal, March 14. No active part in the war was taken by Portu- 
gal, although reservists were summoned to the colors and enemy aliens 
interned. 

MARITIME WARFARE — Although it had already become patent that 
German U-Boats would not avail to wrest from Great Britain the weighty 
advantages of naval supremacy, nevertheless German submarine attacks 
on Entente and neutral merchantmen in the ' ' war zone ' ' persisted, with 
somewhat diminished frequency. In the Mediterranean, German and 
Austrian submarines became particularly active in an endeavor to impede 
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the movement of Allied troops and supplies to the Near East. Several big 
French troop-ships, notably the "Calvados" and "La Provence," were 
successfully assailed; the British battleship "Russell," the French armored 
cruiser "Admiral Chamier," and various smaller war-craft were destroyed; 
but most of the vessels attacked were merchantmen, such as the Italian 
liner "Ancona," the Japanese " Yasaka Maru," and the British " Persia." 
In all theatres of war, it was estimated that up to March 23 Great Britain 
had lost approximately 6 per cent of her steam shipping; France, 7 per 
cent; Russia, 5 per cent; Italy, 4^ per cent. The loss of merchant ship- 
ping, as far as Great Britain was concerned, was exactly balanced by new 
construction, according to the statement of Lord Curzon, British Lord Privy 
Seal, May 3. So many merchant vessels, however, were required for 
military purposes, that the loss inflicted by German submersibles and mines 
was the more keenly felt. — Neutral powers as well as belligerents suffered 
from submarines. By one estimate, some 120 neutral merchantmen, 
mostly Scandinavian, had been destroyed by the end of April. Full 
apology and indemnity was in some cases promptly vouchsafed; other cases 
gave rise to controversy and reproach (see United States and the War, 
infra, p. 14). German difficulties with neutral powers were aggravated by 
the Austro-German declaration of February 8, that on March i the sub- 
marines of the Central Powers would be instructed to attack without warn- 
ing any enemy merchantman mounting guns. Such merchantmen, Berlin 
contended, were in effect belligerent warships. Neutral govenmients were 
requested to warn their subjects against traveling on armed liners of the 
Entente Powers. Sweden concurred in the German viewpoint. The United 
States, however, maintained the right of merchantmen to carry defensive 
armament (see United States and the War, infra, p. 15). A series of sub- 
marine ' ' atrocities, ' ' such as the sinking of the alleged Russian hospital 
ship ' ' Portugal " by a Turkish submarine in the Black Sea, the destruction 
of the Dutch liners "Tubantia" and "Palembang," and the torpedoing 
of the British passenger vessel • ' Sussex ' ' in the English Channel, further 
excited indignation in the United States, during March. In April a crisis 
was reached. On May 4, however, the German government yielded to 
American pressure and promised a fundamental modification of the sub- 
marine campaign. Before sinking merchantmen, submarines would give 
due warning and would provide for the safety of passengers, provided that 
no attempt at flight or resistance be made after the warning. This was 
tantamount to a revocation of the German "war zone" proclamation of Feb- 
ruary 4, 1915, and of the Austro-German declaration of war against armed 
enemy merchantmen. Numerous merchantmen were subsequently de- 
stroyed by German submarines, in June no fewer than 61, with a tonnage 
of 100,000. But no grave violation was reported of the promise of May 4. 
— ^While ruthless submarine warfare declined, a new use was found for Ger- 
man submersibles in July when Captain Paul Koenig piloted the unarmed 
merchant submarine ' ' Deutschland ' ' under the British blockade and 
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across the Atlantic to the United States, with a valuable cargo of dyestuffs. 
— In making the concession of May 4, the German government called 
attention to violations of international maritime la-w by the Entente 
Powers. A fortnight later, the Austro-Hungarian Government issued a 
document recounting various alleged outrages committed by the Entente's 
submarines. Most conspicuous was the sinking of the Austrian hospital 
ship " Elektra " in the Adriatic. As another instance of inhumanity, the 
Germans cited the alleged cold-blooded murder of a defenseless German 
submarine crew on the ' ' Baralong ' ' ; threats of reprisal in this instance led 
to mutual recrimination and a British offer to submit the matter to impartial 
inquiry. Again, in July, the captain of a British merchantman was court- 
martialed and shot in Germany as a " franc -tireur " on account of an 
alleged attempt to ram a German submarine. — But the most important 
German complaint was against the British blockade. The British gov- 
ernment by its orders in council had modified and finally (July 8) set aside 
entirely the code of law for maritime warfare proposed in the Declaration 
of London (1909). The purpose of the British blockade appeared to Ger- 
man controversialists as a cruel determination to starve innocent German 
women and children. The methods of the blockade, and especially Great 
Britain's interference with Scandinavian mails, were characterized as the 
grossest violation of neutral rights. — German commerce with the Scandi- 
navian countries was not only curtailed by British orders in council, but 
also harassed by British and Russian submarines in the Baltic. Besides 
numerous merchantmen, Germany suffered the loss of several warships in 
the Baltic: the small protected cruiser "Undine" (November 7), the 
small cruiser " Bremen " (December 17), and a number of auxiliary cruis- 
ers. — While throughout the winter and spring British naval dominance in 
the North Sea was unchallenged, frequent annoyance was caused by mine 
disasters and by German raids. On April 25 a German battle-cruiser 
squadron with impunity descended upon the east coast of England and 
bombarded Lowestoft and Yarmouth. Moreover, the German commerce 
raider ' ' Moewe ' ' succeeded in slipping through the British ' ' blockade ' ' 
and in effecting a safe return to Wilhelmshaven, March 5, with 199 pris- 
oners and booty of 1,000,000 marks in gold, after capturing 16 vessels 
and laying numerous mines. — To protect the British coast, and to prevent 
German raids, the British fleet was redistributed and many ships brought 
southward. — On May 31 the German grand fleet for the first time sailed 
forth from its base and offered battle, off the west coast of Jutland. The 
Jutland battle began in the late afternoon as a running fight between 
Vice-Admiral Hipper' s German cruiser squadron and Vice- Admiral Sir 
David Beatty's British battle cruisers. Five swift British superdreadnoughts 
of the "Queen Elizabeth " type speedily came to Beatty's support, opening 
fire with their ponderous 1 5-inch guns at a range of more than 1 1 miles. 
When the main German fleet under Admiral Scheer came into view, how- 
ever, the lighter British ships turned sharply and led the Germans north- 
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westward to meet the British battle fleet, which for two hours had been 
steaming furiously southward. According to German accounts, Admiral 
Scheer boldly attacked the whole British fleet, against odds of two to one, 
and returned home only after Sir John Jellicoe had withdrawn from the con- 
flict under cover of a pall of smoke. According to Sir John Jellicoe' s oflicial 
dispatch, only ' ' low visibility ' ' and the approach of night enabled the 
German battle fleet, after a two-hour engagement at a range of 5 or 6 miles, 
to escape annihilation and elude pursuit. The losses on the British side 
included three splendid battle cruisers (" Queen Mary," " Indefatigable," 
and "Invincible"), three armored cruisers (" Defence," "Warrior," and 
"Black Prince") and eight destroyers — a total tonnage of 114,100. The 
German losses embraced one battle cruiser (" Lijtzow "), one older battle- 
ship ("Pommern"), four cruisers ("Wiesbaden," "Frauenlob," " El- 
bing," "Rostock ") and five torpedo boats. " For military reasons " the 
German Admiralty concealed the loss of the " Liitzow " and " Rostock " un- 
til June 8. The conceded German loss in tonnage was 60,720, somewhat 
more than half that of Great Britain. British statements, however, affirmed 
that the German naval authorities were still unwilling to admit the full extent 
of their losses. In men, Germany lost 2863 ; Great Britain, 6617. Other 
naval operations were of secondary importance. On the Belgian coast, a 
German submarine was destroyed by a British 'plane in November, and 
the Belgian town of Zeebrugge was subjected to a very heavy bombard- 
ment by British warships, April 25. — In the Mediterranean region the 
recognized naval superiority of the Anglo-Franco-Italian coalition compelled 
the Austro-Hungarian fleet to rest inactive at Pola ; it enabled Italy to 
maintain an army in Albania ; it safeguarded the Anglo-French withdrawal 
from the Dardanelles and made it possible for the Allies to land troops in 
Saloniki and coerce Greece by threat of blockade. Only minor naval 
losses were suffered. — In the Dardanelles and in the Sea of Marmora Brit- 
ish submarines continued to render effective service. — In the Black Sea'the 
Russian navy was inadequate to prevent occasional raids by the Turco- 
German cruisers " Yawuz Sultan Selim " {Goeben) tlxiA " Midullu " {Bres- 
lau), but Russian warships were at any rate able to lend valuable assistance 
in the capture of Trebizond and to protect the flank of the Russian armies 
in Asia Minor. 

AEHIAIi 'WAHrARE. — In detecting enemy infantry movements behind 
the lines, and in ' ' spotting ' ' artillery fire, aeroplanes performed military 
services of the highest value. The importance of aerial reconnaissance 
was never better illustrated than in the Anglo-French offensive on the 
Somme ; in the course of a single day (July 2) the Allies sacrificed 1 5 
aviators. A German communique of July 7 stated that during June no fewer 
than 37 British and French 'planes had been destroyed or captured ; the 
German loss was 7. — Air raids inside the enemy's lines, chiefly for the 
purpose of observing troop movements, frequently assumed a destructive 
character. On February 2, for example, 17 French 'planes killed 470 and 
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wounded 500 men in Bulgarian camps on the Greek frontier ; on March 20 
a formidable fleet of 65 Allied 'planes bombed the Belgian coast ; on 
March 20 seven Italian aviators killed 9 civilians in Trieste. One of the 
most spectacular feats was the flight of a French aviator from Lorraine to 
Poland ; in this case a manifesto rather than a shower of bombs was 
dropped on Berlin. — German and Austrian aviators, no less active, terror- 
ized northern Italy and bombarded Saloniki, Paris, Minsk, Dunkirk, 
Avlona, and many other continental cities. Zeppelin and aeroplane raids 
on England served chiefly to excite indignation ; from the beginning of the 
war to February 4, 19 16, they had caused the death of 17 soldiers, 116 
other men, 90 women, and 43 children. An important Zeppelin raid on 
January 31 killed 67 and wounded 117 ; another, on March 31-April 2, 
killed 59 and wounded 166. — Prior to February, 1916, at least 25 Zeppelins 
were said to have been destroyed ; subsequently, one was destroyed in 
France, February 22 ; another in Norway, May 5 ; and a third at 
Saloniki, May 5. 

PEACE SUGGESTIONS AND DIPLOMACY.— As the second year of 
the war brought even more sanguinary battles and more bitter sacrifices, 
with no hopeful prospect of a speedy decision by arms, suggestions multi- 
plied for the restoration of peace through diplomacy. In the British House 
of Commons and in the German Reichstag, pacifist speakers demanded the 
public definition of reasonable peace terms. One of the most interesting 
efforts to end the war was the Ford expedition, organized and financed by 
the weathy American automobile manufacturer, Henry Ford, whose avowed 
intent was to " get the boys out of the trenches before Christmas." The 
148 pacifists comprising Mr. Ford's party sailed from New York on the 
' ' Oscar II, " December 4 ; but the plan miscarried, dissensions developed, 
and after a brief stay in Scandinavia and a fortnight's deliberation at the 
Hague, most of the party returned to New York ; their principal achieve- 
ment was to establish a permanent neutral conference for continuous 
mediation. — Diplomatic efforts to terminate the war were attributed by the 
press to Pope Benedict XV and to President Wilson. Color was lent to 
such rumors by the supreme pontiff's peace plea of December 6 (see infra, 
p. 56) and by President Wilson's outspoken appreciation of the mediatory 
mission of the United States ; but no official announcement of peace over- 
tures was made, nor did any material result appear. — That the German 
government would welcome peace negotiations, on its own terms, seemed 
to be a fair interpretation of the imperial chancellor's Reichstag speeches 
of December 9 (see infra, p. 56), April 5, and June 5, and his interview 
of May 22. Possibly such declarations were calculated merely to conciliate 
German Socialism and to confirm the German nation in its conviction of a 
just cause in a defensive war against implacable foes. At any rate, the 
peace terms suggested by Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg were impossible of 
discussion by the Allies. The basis of negotiations must be the war map. 
Russia must renounce Poland, Lithuania, and Courland. "A new Bel- 
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gium ' ' must be established, no longer subservient to the Allies, but friendly 
to Germany ; the rights of the Flemish race in Belgium must be protected. 
German economic, political, and military interests must be assured ; 
Alsace-Lorraine, retained. For the rest, von Bethmann-HoUweg repudiated 
immoderate schemes of conquest. — The Allies, on the other hand, reiterated 
their intention of crushing Prussian militarism. A solemn pledge not to 
make peace until Belgian independence was restored was taken by the 
Entente Powers on February 14, shortly after rumors of a separate Belgo- 
German peace had won wide currency ; Belgium was furthermore guaran- 
teed in possession of the Congo, April 29. Mr. Asquith also assured Serbia 
independence ; and the exiled Serbian premier, M. Paschitch, in April 
still prophesied the future unification of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, at the 
expense of Austria-Hungary. As for the individual aims of the Entente 
Powers, new evidences were given of the virtually unanimous demand of 
France for Alsace-Lorraine. Professor Paul Milyukov, leader of the 
"progressive bloc" in the Duma, was quoted in the Manchester Guardian 
to the effect that Russia's " supreme aim in thii war is to get possession of 
Constantinople " ; in a Duma speech he asserted that this point had been 
definitely agreed upon at the beginning of April, 191 5. Poland's unity 
and autonomy had already been declared as a Russian desire. No new 
definition was made of Italy's irredentist and colonial aspirations or of 
Japan's designs in China. — By far the most significant diplomatic develop- 
ment affecting the outcome of the war was the conclusion of agreements 
and the establishment of war councils expressive of the solidarity of the 
Entente. The Pact of London, signed by Great Britain, France and 
Russia on September 5, 1914, and by Japan on October 19, 19 15, was 
adhered to by Italy, November 30, 191 5 ; henceforth all the major Entente 
Powers were pledged not to conclude peace except by joint agreement and 
mutual consent. To secure more effective military cooperation, an Anglo- 
French ■war council was organized in November. On March 27-28 a more 
comprehensive war council, representing France, Italy, Great Britain, 
Russia, Serbia, Portugal, Japan, and Belgium, met at Paris and not only 
made plans for a concerted general summer offensive and for diplomatic 
harmony, but also resolved to establish a permanent committee to main- 
tain the stringency of the blockade and a bureau to regulate the cost and 
relieve the congestion of marine freight transportation. An Allied inter- 
parliamentary economic conference convened at Paris in April, prepar- 
ing the way for the tremendously significant Xintente Powers Economic 
Conference which met at Paris June 14-17. The program formulated 
by this June Conference not only tended to increase the severity of the 
economic measures against the Central Powers during the war, but also 
indicated a determination to continue the struggle after the conclusion of 
peace by partially excluding German products from Entente markets and 
by establishing an economic bloc of the Entente Powers, cemented by 
uniform patent-, corporation-, and bankruptcy-laws, and, presumably, by 
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preferential tariffs. — On the other side, the accord of the Central Powers 
was attested by conferences between William II and Francis Joseph at 
Vienna in November, between William II and Ferdinand at Nish in 
January, and between Ferdinand and Francis Joseph at Schbnbrunn in 
February, as well asby an Austro-Gemian economic conference at Dresden, 
in November, attended by Turkish and Bulgarian representatives. The 
program of the Entente Powers for the establishment of an economic 
coalition after the war had its parallel in the pan-German plan, definitely 
outlined and universally discussed, for the creation of a greater ZoUveretn, 
embracing Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey. The eco- 
nomic opposition of the Quadruple Alliance to the Quintuple Entente, thus 
clearly defined, presaged an era of rancorous trade rivalry after the war, 
and potently operated to postpone the conclusion of peace. 

THE UNITED STATES AND THE EUROPEAN WAR— The con- 
duct of submarine wariare (see last Record, pp. 707-709) continued to 
involve the United States in g^rave diplomatic controversies. On No- 
vember 9 nine Americans lost their lives when an Austrian submarine 
sank the Italian liner " Ancona." Characterizing this act as " in- 
human and barbarous " and " a wanton slaughter of defenseless non- 
combatants," Secretary Lansing demanded, in a note of December 6, 
that the Austrian government should admit its illegality, punish the 
offending commander and pay an indemnity. The Austrian reply of 
December 15 was evasive; it raised technical objections to statements 
in the American note. " Even if this presentation were correct . . . 
it does not in any wray sufficiently warrant attaching blame to the 
commanding officer." Refusing to be diverted into a discussion of 
details. Secretary Lansing renewed his demands in a second note. 
These demands the Austrian government finally acceded to on Decem- 
ber 30, giving assurance at the same time that its submarines would in 
no case imperil the safety of passengers on vessels which did not offer 
resistance or attempt to escape. On the same day the British liner 
" Persia " was torpedoed without warning in the Mediterranean, 330 
lives being lost. The responsibility for this attack could not be fixed 
on Germany or on any of her allies. But the German ambassador 
declared that the submarines of his country in the Mediterranean had 
been and still were under orders to conform strictly to the rules of 
international law; and on January 8 a German note further declared 
that American vessels would be sunk only when carrying absolute 
contraband and when passengers and crews could reach port in safety. 
Meanwhile negotiations were proceeding for the settlement of the 
" Lusitania " case ; and on January 28, in order to clear away a pos- 
sible ground of future misunderstanding with Germany and in order 
to deprive submarines of any excuse for ignoring the rule of visit and 
search, the Secretary of State asked the Allies to discontinue the 
practice of arming liners. Merchantmen were armed, he said, for the 
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purpose of rendering them superior in force to submarines and of 
making visit and search hazardous. " Any armament, therefore, on a 
merchant vessel would seem to have the character of an offensive 
armament. . . . My government is impressed with the reasonableness 
of the argument that a merchant vessel carrying armament of any 
sort should be held to be an auxiliary cruiser." This doctrine the 
Allies naturally condemned; but the Central Powers, taking shrewd 
advantage of the situation, announced on February 10 that after the 
end of the month they would treat the armed merchantmen of enemy 
countries as vessels of war. Then the Administration shifted ground. 
It announced on February 15 that " merchant vessels have an inter- 
national legal right to arm for the sole purpose of defence." If an 
American lost his life while traveling upon an armed merchantman, 
the government would exact reparation if inquiry showed that the 
armament was of a defensive nature. Democrats in Congress re- 
garded this new controversy with misgiving; a formidable sentiment 
developed in favor of warning Americans not to travel on armed 
liners; and resolutions having that end in view were introduced in 
both houses. The President informed Senator Stone that he could 
not consent to any abridgment of the right of Americans to travel on 
such vessels. At first he strove to prevent the resolutions coming to 
a vote. But eventually he decided to test the strength of the oppo- 
sition and to vindicate his freedom of action in the conduct of foreign 
relations. In neither house was the result decisive. In the Senate the 
Gore resolution had been so framed as to embarrass the supporters 
of the President, for it declared that if an armed liner were attacked 
without warning and if an American lost his life, the incident would 
be " a just and sufficient cause of war." Senator Gore had of course 
intended to secure the rejection of his resolution; but on March 3 it 
was tabled by a vote of 68 to 14. The House followed the same 
course with the McLemore resolution, tabling it by a vote of 276 to 
142. The President's policy had been neither condemned nor vindi- 
cated; but it had been left in his own hands without interference from 
Congress. The British steamer " Sussex," plying between Folkestone 
and Dieppe, was sunk on March 24, with the loss of 50 lives. Among 
the passengers were 25 Americans. Germany denied, on April 10, that 
a German submarine had sunk the "Sussex," the presence of mines 
being suggested as a possible cause of the catastrophe. It was true, 
however, that at the same time and approximately at the same place 
an unknown vessel, resembling a vessel of war, had been torpedoed. 
Considering the evidence in the hands of the Administration, the in- 
adequacy of this reply could not be ignored. President Wilson, im- 
pressed with the seriousness of the crisis, delivered an address to the 
houses of Congn'ess on April 19. German warfare, he said, had grown 
"more and more ruthless, more and more indiscriminate," "less and 
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less observant of restraint of any kind." It had become " grossly 
evident that warfare of such a sort, if warfare it be, cannot be carried 
on without the most palpable violation of the dictates alike of right 
and humanity." On the previous day a note had been addressed to 
Germany, couched in similar language and ending with the threat that 
diplomatic intercourse would be interrupted unless the methods of 
warfare were changed. In an appendix authenticated evidence was 
given to show that the " Sussex " had been torpedoed without warn- 
ing and by a German submarine. On May 5 Germany informed the 
United States, in reply, that her naval forces had been ordered to sink 
no merchant vessel without warning and without saving the lives of 
passengers and crew unless resistance should be offered or an attempt 
made to escape. It was suggested that the United States should 
compel Great Britain to observe the rules of international law. On 
May 8 the United States accepted the German declaration, but refused 
to consider it as contingent upon the course of diplomatic negotia- 
tions between the United States and Great Britain. On the same day 
Germany acknowledged that the " Sussex " had been sunk by a Ger- 
man submarine commander, who had been appropriately punished, ex- 
pressed regret and offered to pay an adequate indemnity. — On Feb- 
ruary I a German prize crew brought into Hampton Roads the British 
liner " Appam " which had been captured off the coast ol Africa. 
Some doubt was entertained as to her status. But on July 29 the 
United States district court at Norfolk held that the steamer and 
cargo should be restored to her owners. " The manner of bringing 
the ' Appam ' into the United States, as well as her presence in those 
waters, constitutes a violation of the neutrality of the United States." 
— Evidence of the activity of German agents in the United States 
steadily accumulated. Robert Fay and two accomplices were con- 
victed, on May 8, of conspiracy to destroy ocean vessels engaged in 
the transportation of munitions (see last Record, p. 710). Somewhat 
earlier nine Germans connected with the Hamburg American and 
North German Lloyd lines were indicted on a similar charge. The 
discovery of a plot to dynamite the Welland Canal involved officials 
of the German embassy: Captain Boy-Ed, the naval attache. Captain 
von Papen, the military attache, and Wolf von Igel, an under-secre- 
tary. These three, along with others, were indicted; but both attaches, 
implicated in other plots, had been recalled at the instance of the ad- 
ministration. Among 32 persons indicted for conspiracy at San Fran- 
cisco were the German and Turkish consuls; the German consul at 
Baltimore was indicted on the charge of procuring a fraudulent pass- 
port. — On December 28 the federal grand jury at New York indicted 
Congressman Frank Buchanan, ex-Congressman Robert H. Fowler 
and six other persons on the charge of fomenting strikes among 
munition workers and longshoremen for the purpose of preventing 
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the shipment of warlike materials to the Allies. This indictment even- 
tually led to a conflict between the local federal attorney and a sub- 
committee of the House of Representatives (see infra, p. 26). — The 
United States, irritated by British interference with transoceanic mails 
and with the character of the British blockade, maintained a vigorous 
diplomatic correspondence with that country. A note of October 21 
insisted that the blockade should be conducted according- to the estab- 
lished rules of international conduct and not according to mere ex- 
pediency. " It has been conclusively shown that the methods sought 
to be employed by Great Britain to obtain and use evidence of enemy 
destination of cargoes bound for neutral ports and to impose a con- 
traband character upon such cargoes are without justification; that 
the blockade, upon which such methods are partly founded, is ineffec- 
tive, illegal, and indefensible; that the judicial procedure offered as a 
means of reparation for an international injury is inherently defective 
for the purpose; and that in many cases jurisdiction is asserted in 
violation of the law of nations." On January 4 a strong protest was 
made against the seiztire of American mails to and from Scandinavian 
countries. Strong feeling had been aroused, Mr. Lansing said, on 
account of the loss of valuable letters, drafts and money orders; for- 
eign banks were refusing to cash American drafts. That sealed mails 
and diplomatic pouches had been detained was " an aggravating cir- 
cumstance in a practice which is generally regarded in this country 
as vexatiously inquisitional and without compensating advantage to 
Great Britain." In February Sweden suggested that the United States 
combine with other neutral nations to secure free transit for the mails. 
Great Britain, responding in April to the note of October 21, main- 
tained the legality of the policies and methods pursued in the block- 
ade. She announced herself quite ready, however, to consider favor- 
ably any modifications which would lessen the inconvenience which 
neutrals complained of. But such modifications must not impair the 
substantial effectiveness of measures now in force. On March 26 
Secretary Lansing made public a second protest against the Anglo- 
French policy of interference with the mails. This note had been 
addressed to both the French and British governments. It challenged 
the legality of the practice. " Only a radical change in the present 
policy, restoring to the United States its full rights as a neutral power, 
will satisfy this government." In the near future the United States 
would press claims for full reparation for losses sustained by Amer- 
ican citizens through this " continuing offence." On July 24 a British 
memorandum, to be supplemented by a more elaborate note, consid- 
ered the various abuses condemned by Secretary Lansing. Reviewing 
the evidence, it concluded that " the specific complaints do not sup- 
port the general charge against the efficiency of the British censor- 
ship." A fresh subject of controversy arose when British naval author- 
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ities seized 38 enemy citizens who were passengers on the American 
steamer " China," these men having conspired agrainst the government 
of India. On May 13, however, recognizing the justice of the Amer- 
ican protest, Great Britain released the captives with an apology. On 
April 14 the British government reached an accommodation with the 
Chicago meat-packers whose cargoes were seized early in the war (see 
last Record, p. 710), the packers receiving payment for the cargoes 
and giving guarantees that they would not in future trade with the 
enemies of Great Britain. In the case of the " Wilhelmina," the Brit- 
ish prize court awarded to the owner of the cargo, which had been 
seized more than a year before, the svaa of $390,000. — On July 18 the 
British government blacklisted 82 American firms, for the most part 
German agencies, and, under the Trading with the Enemy Act, for- 
bade British subjects to have dealings with them. This action ap- 
peared to involve serious consequences for the firms concerned, for 
since British steamship lines could not transport their goods, foreign 
markets would practically be closed to them. Under these circum- 
stances, in a note of July 26, the United States expressed the hope 
that Great Britain had acted " without a full realization of the many 
undeserved and undesirable results that might ensue," her conduct 
being " inevitably and essentially inconsistent with the rights of the 
citizens of all nations not involved in the war." The irritation mani- 
fested in this note was partly dispelled when the British ambassador 
explained in some detail the purport of the blacklist. 

II. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
EUBOPEAir AKD ASIATIC BULATIONS. — A formal Russo-Japanese 
convention was signed at Petrograd, July 3, supplementing and extending 
the agreements of 1907 and 1910. Neither power would enter combina- 
tions hostile to the other ; either power would consult with the other, with 
a view to assistance, in case military defence of Far Eastern interests be- 
came imperative. — On March 28 a Russo-Chinese agreement was signed, 
whereby Russia received permission to consolidate her control of northern 
Manchuria by constructing a new railway between Blagoveshchensk on the 
Russian Amur frontier and Harbin and Tsitsikar in Manchuria. — A rumor 
that the Entente Powers had invited China to join the Entente received 
wide credence in November but was formally denied by the Chinese gov- 
ernment, December 2. — The bond between Italy and the Entente was 
drawn closer not only by Italy's adhesion to the Pact of London (see supra, 
p. 13) but also by agreements with Great Britain and France further 
defining the Mediterranean declaration of 1904 with respect to Egypt (see 
infra, p. 50) and Morocco (see infra, p. 71). (See also European 
War ; Denmark ; Sweden ; Netherlands ; Greece ; Rumania ; China ; 
Russia; Poland.) 



